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of vegetation in spring ; and certain other popular European
customs, such as drenching mummers with water, kindling
bonfires and leaping over them, and running with lighted
torches about the fields, which are specially observed in
spring and at midsummer, were similarly explained by
Mannhardt as magical ceremonies intended to ensure that
supply of rain, of sunshine, and of heat, without which
neither plants nor men could exist. His interpretation of
these European ceremonies was necessarily to some extent a
matter of inference rather than of direct testimony, for few
of the people who now practise these ceremonies in Europe
could say why they do so. Australia may almost be said -to
have now supplied that direct testimony which was hitherto
lacking, for the Arunta and other Australian tribes do
consciously and avowedly practise their Intichiuma cere-
monies as charms for making plants to grow, rain to fall,
and so forth. The analogy thus brought to light between
the modes of thought of man in Europe and Australia
furnishes a striking proof of the fundamental identity of the
human mind under every variety of colour and under every
sky.
So much for the Intichiuma ceremonies in general. But
there is one special feature in some of them to which I would
direct your attention. We have long been familiar with the
rule that men may not eat their totem, when their totem
happens to be a plant, and that they may neither kill nor eat
it when it happens to be an animal. But long ago my acute
friend the late W. Robertson Smith was led by various
scattered indications to conclude that among totem tribes a
custom prevailed of killing and eating the totem animal on
rare and solemn occasions as a form of sacrament or com-
munion with the totem deity. No single instance of such a
practice was known among totem tribes. Certain cases,
indeed, were known in which an animal apparently regarded
as divine was slain with great solemnity as a religious rite.
Such, for example, were the sacrifice of the ram at Thebes
in ancient Egypt, of the great buzzard among some Cali-
fornian tribes, and of turtles among the Zunis ; but, in the
first place, there was no positive evidence that the animals
thus slain were totems, and in the second place, although